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PAINTING FOR FUN 


Some people give all sorts of reasons why they would 
like to explore the field of oil painting. Others can't 

say why they are interested, but just want to try their 
hand at it. 


In a community centre the oil painting class is likely 
to attract a variety of members of all ages and types 
of background experience — or lack of it! 


A friendly and encouraging attitude on the part of the 
instructor can help bring out the creative abilities of 
each individual, using his own level of experience as 

a starting place. There is no need to impose the slow, 
strict, step-by-step instruction some teachers feel is 
necessary in the training of the professional painter. 
The best way to help the members find and satisfy 
their individual needs is to encourage a great deal of 
experimentation, particularly at first. 


Some may approach the subject with feelings of 
strangeness or awe. Try to overcome these right at 
the start. In the early lessons the class should be 
helped to discover freely as many of the technical 
possibilities of the medium as they are able to. 


Let them plunge immediately into interesting exercises 
in which they can explore the delights of working 
directly with colour and shape and texture and get the 
feel of the medium without any attempt to represent 
anything in the outside world. 


See First Exercises, pages 18 to 24 


Of course this approach may frighten or offend some 


members of the class who think of art either as some- 
thing very difficult or as a means of reproducing the 
appearance of nature. They may feel the experimental 
approach is frivolous and a waste of time. However, 
many of the conservatives can be convinced that before 
they can paint landscape, still life or portraits they have 
first to learn about the medium and its many possibilities 
and problems. Once the student has begun to play with 
oil paints, it is a good bet that his interest in the inherent 
qualities of the materials, colours and shapes will take 
over and enable him to enjoy the exercises. 


After a number of exercises in pure colour, shape or 
texture, the class may want to start working from 
subject matter. One or two still life arrangements, 
depending on the size of the class, may be set up. Use 
a few simple objects of interesting shapes, sizes and 
colours. At first, keep the arrangements simple and 
avoid using materials that are difficult to paint such as 
flowers and drapery. They may be introduced later 
when the class has more experience. 


Now some members of the class may react with dismay 
at the thought of having to draw real objects and compose 
real pictures. At this point the instructor should talk a 
bit about drawing and composition. 


If the students are given the opportunity to study 
Composition and Colour, one of a series of manuals 

of the Youth and Recreation Branch, Ontario Department 
of Education, some lively discussion and experimentation 
might result. 


If the First Exercises given on pages 18 to 24 

have been worked through before confronting still life 
or other subject matter, students will approach these 
new experiments with more confidence. The Exercises 
Using Limited Palettes, pages 26 to 27 will be a help in 
starting to work with subject matter. By limiting the 
choice of colours, the student is absolved from the need 
to try to match every colour he sees in the still life and 


can come naturally to the view that painting is a creation 


of something new rather than an attempt at straight 
representation. 


Before beginning to work at still life painting it might 
be a good idea to devote a lesson period to making 
sketches of the arrangement. These can be done with 


charcoal on newsprint paper the same size as the boards 


on which the actual paintings will be done. 


After each member of the class has had a chance to get 
the feel of the arrangement and to come up witha sketch 
that more or less satisfies him, set the sketches up in 
front of the class. Encourage the members to choose 
the best ones. 


In discussion, try to bring out the reasons why these 
sketches are good. Perhaps refer again to some of 
the pointers on composition in Composition and Colour. 


When the time comes to begin the paintings themselves, 
however, make sure the class members are warned 
against slavishly copying their preliminary sketches. 
Remind them that these are only rough guides and that 
the painting must have a life of its own, Stress that 
once a beginning has been made, the painting becomes 


CHARDIN, J.B.S. Fr. 1699-1779 Un Bocal d'Abricots , 


ditUnDessert. Oiloncanvas, 225x20 in. Collection 
Art Gallery of Ontario. Purchase 1962. Detail. 


a kind of conversation between artist and canvas—each 
colour or shape influencing the placing of the next until 
finally the painter feels there is no more to be said. 


Remind them also that no matter how hard they try, they 
can never actually transpose the still life from table to 
canvas. In painting each is producing something 
uniquely his own,a new world with its own inner laws 
and relationships—never the world outside the painting, 
though the artist draws his inspiration from that world. 


Especially at first, remind the class that they are 
working on a two-dimensional surface and to emphasize 
the colours and shapes of objects rather than their three- 
dimensional qualities. Stress the importance of the 
shapes of the areas between objects. Point out how 
these are at least as important as the objects themselves 
and that it is actually the shapes between that determine 
the shapes of the objects they are painting. 


Another area which should be stressed is that of actually 
seeing. It is a sad fact that most adults nolonger really 
see the things they look at. By the time they reach 


adulthood they have usually become trained to see only 
what they expect to see. So you might ask the class 


to do a bit of homework which might be called Exercises. 


in Seeing. 


Ask them to try being conscious of things they see 
whenever they are walking on the street or a country 
road, ina park or woods. One week they might look 

at one type of thing, next week, another. For instance: 


pebbles — shapes, colours, sizes 

tree shapes 

leaf shapes, colours, distribution on branches 
building surfaces, colours, textures 

sky changes — clouds, colours 


Possibilities are endless. Ask them to make sketches. 
Remind them to really look at their own rooms and the 
objects inthem, They can make sketches of these too. 
Tell them to look at things as if they were children or 
people from another planet; as if they had never before 
seen a tree, a bowl, a cup, any of the things they take 
for granted. 


Let them talk about what they have observed and ask 
them to bring in their sketches for discussion. 


SETTING UP THE CLASSROOM 


So each student can have enough room to work comfort- 
ably, it is a good idea to choose a studio with plenty of 
space. Each one should be able to set up an easel and 
if possible, a small stand for his equipment. If still 
life arrangements are to be used, one or two should be 
set up so that everybody will be able to see them at 
fairly close range. 


In a pinch, students can work at large tables either 
keeping the paintings flat or propping them up at an 
angle. Easels however, allow for much greater freedom 
in working. 


Ideally the studio should be equipped with: 


an easel for each member 

a small table for each student's painting supplies 
good lighting in all work areas 

tables or stands for still life arrangements 

still life objects — bottles, jugs and bowls of 
various sizes; fruit, flowers, gourds, drapery 
and so on 

sink for washing brushes and hands. 


BUYING THE FIRST SUPPLIES 


Art supply stores are full of exciting and tempting 
materials. But at first it is a good idea for the student 
to limit himself to the basic ones, and if interest and 
budget permit, expand later on. 


For a beginning, he will need: 


1. Paints. 


A basic beginning palette is listed below. 
On the following page are illustrated the three 

sizes of oil paint tubes. For all colours except 
white, itis advisable to buy the middle or studio size. 
More white will be used than any other paint, so 
have your students buy the largest size. When trying 
a new paint, it is a good idea to buy the smallest size 
first, then later the studio size if you find the colour 
is one you want to add permanently to your palette. 


Basic palette: 


titanium white 
cadmium yellow pale 
cadmium yellow medium 
cadmium scarlet 
alizarin crimson 
cobalt blue 
ultramarine blue 
viridian green 

burnt sienna 

burnt umber 

ivory black 


2. Brushes. Illustrated are four sizes, plus a two-inch 
house paint brush useful for applying gesso or latex 
grounds and for covering large areas with oils or oil 
washes. Buy the best quality. In the long run they 
are more satisfactory to use and last longer. They 
are made of better quality bristles set deeper and 
firmer. They do not shed hairs and keep their shape 
for years. 


OIL PAINT TUBE SIZES 

1 Large (buy white in this size) 

2 Regular ‘Studio size for most colours 
3 Small (try out new colours in this size) 


BRUSHES jor OIL PAINTING 2. 2°, 


Artists? 
Bristle 
Brushes 


House- painting 
Brush 


PAINTING KNIVES A,B,C,D 
PALETTE KNIVES E,F | 


PALETTES and CUPS 


Showing clip-on cups 


3 single cup 


clip-on cups 
for oil, solvent 


3. Palette knife. 


. Palette. 


An ordinary flat palette knife, as 
shown may be used for mixing and painting. Later 
on if the student wishes to experiment with painting 
with the knife only, one or more of the special 
painting knives shown on page 9 may be useful. 
Each gives a different stroke as you would expect 
from their different shapes. 


These come in one basic shape with minor 
variations and sizes. Medium size is good for 
general use. It should be light enough to be held 
easily on the arm and preferably white. Before 
buying, students should try holding several and 
choose the one that feels best. Disposable or peel- 
off palettes of paper are useful if you want to avoid 
the job of cleaning a permanent palette. But it is 
difficult to clip on the cups of turpentine or oil and 
they may spill and ruin the whole pad. If small tables 
are available for each person, a conventional palette 
isn't necessary. A slab of plate glass over a piece 
of white paper makes an excellent, easily cleaned 
surface. Since it doesn't have to be held in the hand, 
it can be larger than a regular palette and give more 
surface for paint mixing. 


. Clip on cups. These hold small amounts of oil, 
turpentine or medium and clip over the edge of the 
palette. A double set is useful since the student may 
be using two of these liquids at the same time. 


. Turpentine. This is the basic solvent used for 
thinning paint, making washes and cleaning brushes 
and palette. A good quality may be bought at the 
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. Linseed oil. 


. Painting supports. 


hardware store in half or pint tins. It is less 
expensive than the smaller quantities sold at art 
supply stores and is satisfactory for general use. 


This should be bought at the art supply 
store. It must be refined linseed oil whichis raw 
oil purified by aging, then further refined chemically 
to remove more impurities and lighten the colour. 

It is sold in small bottles. For most of the work, 
very little is needed, so smallest size bottle should 
be bought. 


As suggested in Preparing the 
Canvas on page 17, masonite or hardboard covered 
with a couple of coats of good latex interior paint 
makes a good support. If preferred, use the 
commercially prepared canvas boards. See 
Preparing the Canvas on page 17 for further 
suggestions. 


. Newsprint paper. This will be used for preliminary 


drawings in charcoal when the class begins working 
from still life. It is generally available at art supply 
stores in 18'! x 24" pads and is about the least 
expensive paper available. 


Charcoal. Several sticks of soft charcoal to use in 
sketching. Available at art supply stores. 


Kneaded dough eraser. This is a very soft rubber 
and is the best for correcting charcoal drawings. 
Bits can be pulled off and used for small areas. Used 
surfaces can be kneaded so that they are inside and 
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do not soil the work when used again. 


12. Carrying box. The elegant wooden boxes sold with CARRYING BOXES 


sets of oil painting materials are not really 
necessary although they are useful since the palette, 
brushes and so forth can be carried inside. However, 
a metal tackle box will hold everything except the 
palette, and is much less expensive. Choose one 
about 6" x 12'' size. 


As the class progresses they may want to add more 
colours to the basic palette and to experiment with other 
types of supports, brushes, materials. Each student 
will develop his own way of working and should be 
encouraged to look in the catalogues and art supply stores 
for equipment which may meet his growing needs. Some 
painters like to experiment with unorthodox equipment, 
painting with rags, crumpled paper, rubber or pile 
rollers and various other materials. Each person will 
discover through experience which supplies are necessary 
for his own style. 
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COLOUR 


A wide range of colours in student and professional 
quality is available in ready-to-use tubes. Professional 
oils are more expensive but in general have much better 
colouring power because they contain more pigment and 
fewer fillers than the cheaper student paints. 


To get a good working knowledge of colour and colour 
mixing, the student should familiarize himself with the 
basic properties of colour. (See pages 27 to 35 of 
Composition and Colour for discussion of chroma and 
value and a diagram of the Munsell Color Chart. ) 


Students who wish to go further in colour theory may 
wish to refer to the Munsell Book of Color or other 
colour references listed in the bibliography on page 37 
One of the unfortunate things about colour in relation 

to oil paints is that most of the paints are not the pure, 
straight reds, blues, greens, etc. , found on the charts. 
The reds available are either quite near the orange hues 
or the cold, purply ones. To obtain a nice straight red 
it is necessary to mix an orangy red with a purply red— 
cadmium scarlet for instance, with alizarin crimson, 
This makes things rather tricky, but interesting and 
challenging too! 


The beginning painter should start with a fairly limited 
palette. As he gains experience ,new colours can be 
introduced. In time each painter arrives at afavourite 
range of colours which become a part of his own way 

of painting. One can glance at a Bonnard for example, 
and know immediately through his distinctive combination 
of colours that the painting was executed by him. 


For a good beginning palette see page 6 


Black is included in this list. But because of the 
temptation to add black to a colour to obtain darker or 
more subdued tones, the black should be left alone in 
the early exercises except for those involving the use 
of black and white alone, or black, white and one colour. 
Otherwise, if an area of black is necessary, the student 
should be encouraged to experiment with mixtures of 
other colours to obtain a black related to the colours 

he is using. Ultramarine blue mixed with burnt umber, 
for instance, produces a pleasing black with more life 
than the black from a tube. 


The colour exercises on pages 26 to 27 will help the 
student explore many of the possibilities of the palette 
listed above. Other exercises using these same colours 
may be suggested by students or instructor until complete 
familiarity with them is reached. By this time, many 
will want to start branching out, adding new colours and 
seeing how they relate to the ones already in use. 
Eventually, some may want to try a radically different 
palette, perhaps one which uses the new synthetic 
pigments. The thalo colours, for example, are in 
general much stronger than the ones in our basic palette 
above. Thalo colours are best used in combination with 
each other. Because of their unusual brilliance they are 
likely to overwhelm standard pigments. 


The best known of these synthetic organic pigments are 
alizarin crimson, phthalocyanine blue and phthalocyanine 
green, 


Listed below are some of these super brilliant pigments 
with a high degree of resistance to fading. Unfortunately, 
some manufacturers continue to label colours with their 
own proprietary names without specifying the chemical 


name of the Color Index listing, 


acridone red C.I. 6800 

brominated anthanthrone orange C.I1. 59300 
hansa yellow 10-G C.I. 11710 

permanent carmine C.I. 12370 

iso violanthrone violet C.1I. 60010 

thalo green C.1. 74260 

thalo blue C.I. 74160 

thio indigo red-violet B 


If these are not labeled this way by the manufacturer, 

the art materials supplier should be asked to look them 
up in the Color Index, the official catalogue of all dye- 
stuffs and which includes a section on paint pigments. 
This is published in Bradford, England, by the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists; in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. by the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, 1956. 
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STRETCHING A CANVAS 


The canvas should be large enough to extend about two 
inches beyond the four sides of the stretcher. To keep 
the grain even, raw or ungrounded canvas should always 
be torn rather than cut to size. 


1. On a flat surface or the floor, lay the outside 
bevelled edge of the stretcher frame against the 
inside surface of the canvas, 


2. Beginning at the centre of each side and working 
towards the corners, fasten canvas to the wood at 
the back of the stretcher. Use rustless 3 inch 
carpet tacks or 3% inch staples with a staple gun. 
Keep the grain of the canvas tight and even as you 
go. 


Fastening the canvas at the back edge of the stretcher 
makes a smooth edge over which a frame can be 
more neatly and easily fitted. If the painting is 
carried over the edges, framing isn't necessary. 
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3. Figure 3 shows how the corners should be folded 3 
after all except the final tacks or staples have been 
inserted, The foldis double. It should be as neat 
and flat as possible. 


4, Figure 4 shows how the back should look after the 4 
canvas has been completely fastened. Now the keys— ee ee ee 
the small wooden wedges supplied with commercial 
stretchers— can be inserted in the corners and tapped 
securely into place with a small hammer. These 
help keep the stretcher square when subjected to the 
strains put on it during the painting. 
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Applying 
Gesso 


Use two or three thin even coats. 


PREPARING THE SUPPORT 


For the first paintings (see First Exercises, pages 18 
to 24) it would be a good idea if the class would pool 
their funds to buy enough 4 inch masonite and good 
interior white latex paint, to supply the class with 
12" x12" or 12''x 16" boards. Some mathematical 
genius in the class can figure out how many boards 
will come out of a standard 4' x 8' sheet. They can be 
ordered sawn at the lumber yard, or a member of the 
class may volunteer to cut them with a power saw. 


Each student should have eight small boards, each 
roughened slightly with medium sandpaper. Then, with 
the 2'' house paint brush, or a roller, one coat of 
slightly thinned latex paint should be applied. When 
dry, it should be sanded lightly and the second coat of 
latex applied. 


If it is not possible to use masonite, standard size 
canvas board panels can be bought in art supply shops. 
They are expensive. Besides, it is more rewarding 
for the students to prepare for their work from the 
ground up. 


Later, as they become more advanced, they may wish 

to try painting on stretched canvas. This is quite 
different from working on rigid masonite. The taut 
surface of the stretched fabric has a springy quality 
which responds to every brush stroke in a more satisfy- 
ing way. Ready stretched canvas supports are expensive. 
Students can save money by doing their own stretching. 
See page 15. Duck in 8 or 12 ounce weight, available 
from a sail or awning maker is an excellent support 

and costs less than linen canvas. 
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FIRST EXERCISES 


Pieces of 12"'x 12" or 12''x 16" cardboard or masonite 
may be used for these exercises. (See page 17.) 
Commercial canvas board, although more expensive, 
can also be used. 


i Oilswash' 


With largest brush, each student covers one whole 
surface as evenly as possible with paint thinned 

with turpentine. Board should dry flat so the paint 
won't run to the bottom. These wash paintings 
should be kept to be used in a later lesson on glazing. 


2. Wash into wash 


Student covers the board asin 1. While still wet, 
he works into it with other thinned colours. Various 
techniques such as drawing into the wet wash with a 
darker colour, a lighter colour should be tried. 
Student rests the boards vertically, lays a band of 
another colour across the top and lets it run down 
into the painting. Have students think of other 
interesting experiments. 
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Colour areas - from the tube 


Directly from the tube, student lays 
down areas of paint next to each other. 
He should try to place colours which 
will make interesting contrasts near 
each other and vary the shapes of the 
areas. Where areas meet, he should 
let some come against each other 
sharply. In others he uses a brush to 
blend the edges together where they 
join. Painting should be kept for further 
exploration in Exercise 9 on scumbling. 


Textural effects 


On various areas of the surface, student lays down 
areas made up of dots of different colours, hatchings 
of one colour into another, stripes or other patterns. 
Encourage students to develop their own ideas. Do 
not use thick paint for this exercise. Use of heavy 
applications will be discussed in the impasto exercise. 
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Complementary and grayed colours 


Student selects a colour and makes an abstract painting using only this 
colour and its complement. See Munsell Color Chart on page 33 of 
Composition and Colour. He uses each of the two colours alone in one 
or more areas. Then see how many different variations he can make by 
combining them in different proportions and using them in areas of 
interesting shapes as in Exercise 3. 


Tints 


Student selects one colour. He uses it full strength and mixed with white 
in varying proportions to make an abstract. See how many different 

tints of the colour he can make and at what point one begins to be 
indistinguishable from the other. Here and there he should use the white 
by itself. Does it look whiter next to a pale tint or beside an area of pure 
colour from the tube? 
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Glazing 


Glazes are mixtures of mediums with transparent 
oil colours which are applied over other dried 
colours. Many thin glazes can be applied one on 
top of another, but plenty of time must be allowed 
for drying between each application. They must 
also be applied thin, dark over light. They should 
be fast drying and dry overnight. They should not 
dissolve or pick up the underpainting or run down 
when applied to a work on an easel. For precise 
glazing, the work can be placed flat. 


The glaze may be applied with a dabber of cheese- 
cloth, using a clean one for each colour. The paint 
should not be smeared, but lightly tamped over the 
area to be covered, so that no marks are left. Some 
practice is necessary before glazing can be done 
expertly. 


Glazing mediums are available commercially but 
a general, all around glaze medium can be prepared 
this way: 


Stand oil — 1 fluid ounce 

damar varnish — 1 fluid ounce of 5 pound cut 
pure gum turpentine — 5 fluid ounces 

cobalt drier — about 15 drops 

More turpentine can be added if a thinner 
medium is needed. 


For the exercise in glazing, student uses the board 
covered with wash from Exercise 1. Glaze may 

be applied with a brush but must not be brushed on 

as if applying paint. Stipple with the end of the brush 
or as suggested previously, apply with a dabber or 
tamper. 


Be 


Scumbling 


Scumbling is a bit like glazing in that it involves 
painting one colour over another so that the under 
layer shows through slightly. However, unlike 
glazing, scumbling refers to the application of a 
thinly applied layer of opaque colour, generally 
over a darker layer of dried or sometimes slightly 
tacky paint. 


Paint may be applied with a brush and the excess 
rubbed off with a rag. Or, it may be rubbed on, 
or stippled with a rag, dabber or the fingers. For 
this exercise, student might use the board from 
Exercise 5, after it has dried. The scumble 
technique could be used over some of the areas in 
the painting. Other areas could be left in their 
original state. 


When applying new coats of paint over dried paint, 
it is a good idea to follow the old method of fat 
over lean. This means that a little linseed oil 

may be added to the paint at this point. For the 
first coat, it is best to use turpentine as a medium. 


Impasto 

With a painting or palette knife student applies heavy 
areas of colours, He uses one or more colours, 
or black and white. The heavy marks of the knife 
and the different thicknesses will distinguish one 
area from another. If there is enough variation in 
thickness of the paint, the work will look almost 
like sculpture. 


This exercise may be done with a brush or witha 
brushandknife, Paint must not be thinned. Students 
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should experiment with ways of using brush marks 
to create texture. 


Other exercises using various techniques 


Students or teacher may devise other exercises. 
Sand, sawdust or other materials may be mixed 
with the paint to create textures. 


Print technique may be combined with regular 
painting. Leaves, coins, crumpled paper, etc. , 
may be pressed into paint and then pressed 
against the canvas to create interesting effects. 


All experiments in this section are based on the 
beginning palette suggested on page 6 


RIOPELLE, Jean-Paul, Canadian, 1923 —Coups sur Coups. Oil on canvas 28-3/4 x 394 in., dated 1953 
Collection Art Gallery of Ontario. Gift of J.S. McLean, Canadian Fund 1955 
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FURTHER EXERCISES — USING LIMITED PALETTES 


When the class starts working with still life, members 
should be ready for the following experiments; 


In the First Exercises all the colours of the suggested 
palette were used as desired, freely. Now is the time 
to go in the other direction. Cut down the number of 
colours to be used in each painting. See how much can 
be coaxed out of them and what a high degree of richness 
may be obtained through the use, say, of three colours 
and white through exploiting them all separately and in 
as many combinations as possible. 


1. Exercises using three colours and white 


(a) A good starting combination might be: 
cadmium yellow medium 
alizarin crimson 
ultramarine blue 
white 


The combination of cadmium yellow with varying 
amounts of alizarin will produce a number of interesting 
orange and red hues. By adding touches of white or 
ultramarine or both, one comes up with a whole range 
of flesh, peach, melon, sand and grey effects. Mixing 
the cadmium yellow with ultramarine, one achieves 

a number of greens which may be lightened, darkened 
or greyed. Combining alizarin withultramarine results 
in purples and violets. The satisfying thing about such 
a limited palette is that because no unrelated colour 
is introduced, there is not the danger of distorting or 
cancelling the good colour relationships the student 
may have achieved in the painting. 
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(b) Try the remaining colours of the basic palette: 


cobalt blue 
white 


cadmium scarlet 
cadmium yellow pale 


This experiment demonstrates that this palette 
results in a lighter, warmer painting than the 
previous one. 


(c) For a third exercise, let everyone choose any 
three colours from the basic palette, plus white. 
No black! 


. Exercises using black, white and one colour: 


From the basic palette, take black, white and any 
one colour. 


Paint a still life composition. Try to get as much 
feeling of colour variety as possible. One of the 
most interesting combinations to use is cadmium 
yellow medium. In combination with black it produces 
a number of quite unexpected greenish tones. Burnt 
sienna with black and white is interesting too. Try 
any favourite colour and see how much mileage you 
can get using it this way. 


. Black and white only 


When doing this exercise, have the class mix a 
number of tones between black and white before 
starting to paint. Make sure they are easily 
distinguishable from one another so that the painting 
will not be vague masses of murky grays. Some 
amazingly lively compositions can be painted using 
black and white only. 


4, Complementary colours 


Using the Munsell color chart, find pairs of 
complementary colours. Some of these will have to 
be mixed on the palette, as for example orange, 
which does not exist in this basic palette. 


Try some of the following combinations: 


yellow red blue red-orange 
violet green orange blue-green 
white white white white 


. Adjacent colours 


Pick one colour on the Munsell Chart and by mixing, 


produce the two colours on each side of it. For 
example: 

orange 

red-orange 

yellow-orange 


Add: blue (the complement of orange) 
white 


. Use this combination to discover the possibilities of 
very closely related colours in painting. 


Some other possibilities for the use of adjacent 
colours: 


red 

red-orange 

red-violet 

green (complement of red) 
white 


blue 

blue-green 

blue-violet 

orange (complement of blue) 
white 


yellow 

yellow-orange 

yellow-green 

violet (complement of yellow) 
white 


7. After a variety of such limited colour experiments, 
try using the whole basic palette, except for black, 
to paint a still life. 


Later if some of the class would like to branch out 
into the new super-brilliant colours, see page 
These pigments do not as a rule relate well to the 
more standard colours, but by using three or four 
of them together some extremely brilliant effects 
may be obtained. 
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MORRICE James Wilson, Canadian, 
1865-1924. Winter Street with Horses 
and Sleighs. Oil on panel 6x 4-7/8 in. 
c. 1905, Collection Art Gallery of 
Ontario. Gift of J.S. Mclean, Canadian 
Fund, 1955 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A PAINTING 


The following pages show the development of an oil 
painting with a black and white reproduction of the 
completed work. This illustrates only one way of 
working. There are many, from the painting executed 
at top speed in one sitting to the one which may take 
months or even years of painstaking work, involving 
the application of layer on layer of glaze, for example. 


The method used here is not intended as a model to 
be followed but only as an aid in helping others to 
develop their own individual ways of working. 


First stage —preliminary sketches 


A period of thinking on paper takes place with many 
artists when they are beginning a painting. Sketches 

at right show some of the sketches made by the painter 
when planning Floating Blue, reproduced on page 32 
This painting was one of a series using square or 
circular figures floating on grounds of colour. Sketches 
for the entire series were done before starting any of 
the paintings, but a number of changes were made 
during the painting process. 


Second stage — all over wash 


The white ground was given an all over wash of blue. 
It was allowed to dry before continuing. 


Third stage — all over glaze 


About a week later, after the blue wash was completely 
dry, the entire canvas was again covered with blue — a 
mixture of cobalt and ultramarine. The paint was not 
as thin as that used for the wash and was diluted to the 
desired consistency with a medium. 
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Fourth stage — starting to define 


While the blue was wet — cobalt 
and ultramarine are quite slow 
drying — the light areas were 
started. First, rags were used 
to wipe out some of the blue, then 
the lighter colours were applied 
in these areas. There are also 
slightly darker areas of blue 
which do not show up well in the 
reproduction, but which are shown 
as shadowy forms in the diagram 
at right. These were painted in 
at this time. 
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Fifth stage — finishing 


With the paint still wet, the work 
of strengthening and softening the 
definition of the figures was 
continued. In some areas, edges 
were blurred. In others, sharp- 
ened. Slight changes in colour 
and tone were made, and so on. 
At this point the artist must 
become again sharply aware of 
what he is trying to achieve so 
that he can bring the dialogue 
between himself and the painting 
to a successful conclusion. 


It may mean a period in which he 
spends more time looking at the 
painting than actually working on 
it. He may even put it out of 
sight for a time and finish it later 
when he can take a more objective 
view of it. 
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Final stage—finished painting 


The completed painting is 
reproduced here in black and 
white. The original contains 
an intense blue ground on 
which the figures are white, 
pale violet anda greyed yellow- 
green. There are also some 
shadowy darker blue figures 
which appear to be floating 
into the painting at the edges 
at the upper left, although 
these do not show well in the 
reproduction. This painting 
was done in 1965 when the 
artist was also engaged in 
making the Sun Series—colour 
etchings using similar ideas. 


CARE OF OIL PAINTINGS 


Paintings done as exercises won't be hung or exhibited 


as permanent works of art so they won't need varnishing. 


But sooner or later the painter will produce something 
which deserves preservation and finishing. This isthe 
function of picture varnish. It protects the painting 
from dust and from exposure to some of the chemical 
pollutants of the air and it gives a pleasant and uniform 
finish to the surface. 


Picture varnish should be elastic to allow for ordinary 
changes in temperature and atmospheric conditions and 
should be capable of preserving the elasticity of the 
paint film underneath. It should be transparent, 
colourless:and capable of being applied thinly. For 
most modern paintings, the varnish should not be glossy. 


Two varnishes which most nearly meet these requirements 


are the old standby damar varnish and the relatively new 
acrylic (methacrylate) resin in petroleum solvent or a 
blend with turpentine. Various brands are available in 
art supply stores. 


Varnishing should be done when the painting is 
thoroughly dry. Depending on the thickness of the paint, 
it usually takes three to six months. Varnishing should 
be done with a good quality, fairly wide, flat bristle 
brush. Some painters prefer a softer sable brush. 


Don't attempt to varnish on a hot, humid day. The 
atmosphere should be warm, dry. The varnish should 
be diluted to the right consistency — and only experiment 
will tell you what this is. Brush should be dipped in 
the varnish, then the sides and edges wiped off on the 


lip of the container so that just enough varnish remains 
on the brush to deposit a thin film on the canvas. After 
varnish has been spread over part of the picture, or 

all of it if it is small, the empty brush is used ina 
back-and-forth motion to work it into the canvas. Some 
artists stroke over this at right angles to the first two 
brushings and finish with a final straight, light brushing 
in the original direction. For this final brushing the 
empty brush is held very flat to produce an extremely 
smooth surface. 


Brushing should be done with the canvas laid flat. After 
varnish has dried about ten minutes or as long as it 
takes it to set so it won't run, the painting should be 
leaned, face in, against a wall to finish drying. This 
helps prevent dust settling on it during the drying. 


Pictures may be varnished in a vertical position without 
danger of varnish sagging or running if a pressure type 
spray gunis used. An inexpensive pressure can sprayer 
is sold in art supply stores. 


Beeswax varnish 


You may prefer to varnish with beeswax because it is 
easier to apply and gives a pleasant matt finish. Too, 
it is easy to clean and to remove if necessary. 
Preparation is simple. Into turpentine warmed over 
hot water (not over flames since turpentine is highly 
inflammable) dissolve a small amount of shaved bees- 
wax to make a thin paste. When the paste is cool, 
apply thinly to the dry painting with a soft brush. Let 
dry several days, then polish with a very fine, lint-free 
cotton or silk cloth. 
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Commercial beeswax can be bought at art 
supply stores. 


Framing 


This is fairly technical. The painter 
interested in framing his own pictures 
would do well to consult books onthe subject. 
See the bibliography on page 37, and 
Picture Framing, another manual in this 
series. 


Cleaning oil paintings 


Cleaning old paintings darkened with age or 
the use of undesirable materials, is a job 
for the expert. However, it is simple to 
clean your own paintings or other oils which 
have just been exposed to the normal dust 
and grime of the household or studio. Use 
a soft lint-free cloth, a very small amount 
of mild, neutral soap and water, gently wash 
the face of the painting and rinse with a 
cloth wrung out of lukewarm water. 


UNKNOWN Artist (after Joos van Cleve) 
Flemish (active 1511). The Holy Family 
(?) with Angel Oil on wood, 38 1/4 x 30 in. , 
dated 1540/1. Collection Art Gallery of 
Ontario. Bequest of Gerald R. Larkin, 1961 


OIL PAINTING, A BRIEF HISTORY 


The history of oil paints as we know them goes back 

at least as far as the Middle Ages. It is likely that in 
many ages and places before that time oils of various 
kinds were mixed with pigments and used in painting. 


However, oil paints did not come into general use for 
easel painting until the fifteenth century. Then tastes 
in painting were in the process of change. Tempera 
painting which satisfied artists and public in the 14th 
century began to seem limited in scope. Soa good 
deal of experimentation started in search for a medium 
to satisfy the new tastes and needs. 


The oil medium does enjoy a certain technical 
superiority over many of the older ones. It is more 
flexible and easily manipulated than tempera. Itallows 
a great range of effects to be produced — such as areas 
of transparency and opacity in the same painting,and 
the colours do not change appreciably on drying. The 
technique is fairly easy to master. It permits the 
artist to paint large pictures on light weight canvas, 
easier to transport than cumbersome wood panels used 
before oil paints were developed. In addition, the 
universal acceptance of oil painting by artists and 
public has brought about the development of a wide range 
of high quality, standardized products. 


The first painters to exploit the full possibilities of oil 
painting were the 16th century masters of Italian 
painting. At first, the gesso grounds which had been used 
previously with tempera were employed, but gradually 
oil grounds became common. One of the great advantages 
of the oil ground was that it could be used on the light 


weight stretched canvas. The inflexible gesso ground 
had to be applied to an inflexible support. The so-called 
acrylic gesso grounds widely used today are not really 
gesso because they are completely non-absorbent, unlike 
the glue-chalk mixture used in true gesso. 


During the 18th and 19th centuries the technical knowledge 
gained by the early practitioners came to be neglected 
and almost forgotten. Inferior pigments, oils, dryers 
and other supplies came into popular use. The badly 
darkened and cracked paintings we have from these 
centuries is evidence of this. 


These painters were still using more or less the same 
techniques as their predecessors. But around the turn 
of our century techniques began to change drastically. 
Movements such as pointillism, expressionism, cubism 
and non-objective painting came into being. Most of 
them called for a different type of paint application. 

The relatively thin painting was replaced by heavy 
impastos, splashes, dots, or the use of different 
techniques on the same canvas. See the bibliography 

on page 37 for references on these modern developments. 


About this time, the development of scientific and 
industrial techniques meant the artist no longer had to 
depend on his own mastery of the details of preparation. 
Companies specialized in the production of canvas, 
paints and other materials. The artist was freed to 
concentrate on the aesthetic aspects of his work. 


Some painters still believe that sound knowledge of 
technique is necessary before an artist can express 

his intentions with real mastery. For example, even 
with all modern resources, painters still make technical 
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mistakes as serious as those of their 
predecessors. 


For instance, some of the heavy impasto 
paintings done as recently as 30 years ago 
are now in bad condition because they were 
executed without regard to the effects of 
piling thick gobs of paint layer on layer no 
matter what stage of drying had been reached 
by previous layers or what amounts of oil, 
mediums, dryers, etc. had been added to 
each layer. 


The student interested in re-discovering 
the secrets of the masters should study the 
work of Eastlake, Laurie, Doerner and 
others (see bibliography) who have done 
research on this. Remember though, it 
really is better to make good use of tested 
modern materials and techniques than to 
experiment with ancient recipes which may 
prove unreliable — unless, of course, one is 
more interested in the experiment than in 
the finished work. 


REMBRANDT, Harmensz, van Rijn,Dutch, 
1606-1669. Portrait of a Lady witha Lap 
Dog Oiljon canvases o27x 2orb Acne 
painted ca. 1665. Collection Art Gallery of 
Ontario, Bequest of Frank P. Wood, 1955 
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GLOSSARY 


alla prima - painting done directly without preliminary 
underpainting 


binder — substance added to pigment. Linseed oil, for 
instance, which acts to bind pigment to ground 


body—refers to opacity of paint. Poster paint and 
gouache are body colours as opposed to transparent 
water colours 


cadnitum— mineral pigment which gives cadmium reds 
and yellows their colour. A permanent pigment 


canvas board—commercially prepared cardboard 
backing covered with canvas 


chroma — colour as distinguished from black, white, grey 


colour etrele —colours of rainbow arranged around 
circle so complementary colours are opposite each 
other 


complementary colours—colours opposite each other 
on colour circle. They show maximum contrast. 
Mixed together, they tend to produce grey 


cool colours —those on blue side of colour wheel 


copal—hard resin. Produces copal varnish when 
dissolved in linseed oil 


dryer — substance added to oil to speed up drying time. 
Use of dryers is dangerous because it can lead to 
cracking 
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dry ptgment —powdered colour substance mixed with 
linseed oil to produce oil paints 


earth colours — pigments obtained from earth such as 
iron oxides. Need only drying and refining to be usable 
as colours 


gesso— originally a ground made from whiting (chalk) 
mixed with glue. Modern acrylic gesso is not a true 
gesso 


glaze —transparent colour applied over lighter colour 
so under colour shines through 


ground — covering, usually white, applied to the support 
(board, canvas, etc.). Forms surface on whichpainting 
is done. Usually gesso, oil or acrylic 


hue —colour's quality as red, green, blue, etc. , 
independently of whether it has been modified by 
addition of white or black 


tmpasto —paint used in thick layers. 
with knife 


Often applied 


keys — wooden wedges inserted into corners of stretcher 
to keep it square 


Lake —pigment made from dye colour by allowing dye 
to colour another solid like alumina 


medtum — liquid in which pigments are ground to make 
oil paint. May also refer to liquid used to make paint 
flow more easily 


otl sketching paper—paper prepared with ground on 
which oil painting may be done 


palette —flat piece of wood, glass, plastic, etc. on 
which paints are set out and mixed. Also refers to 
range of pigments used by artist 


permanent pigments —pigments with great resistance 
to fading 


ptgments— coloured material ground fine and mixed 
with oil, water or other medium to form paint. May be 
mineral such as lead, cadmium, titanium, etc. , or 
dyestuffs like alizarin and the new thalo colours 


prepared canvas — canvas ready for painting. Bought 
with surface covered with ground 


primary colours —red, blue and yellow from which all 
other colours may be mixed. Some colour theorists 
choose red, blue, yellow and green 


priming —ground such as gesso, whitelead, acrylic, etc., 
applied to a support to provide a surface for painting 


saturated colour pure colour by itself with no 
admixture of white or black 


scumble —film of light opaque colour painted over a 
darker colour so it is not entirely covered 


stretcher —wooden frame on which canvas is stretched 
for painting 


support —board, canvas or other material on which 
painting is done 


thinner — liquid used to thin paint. 
or mineral spirits in oil paint 


Usually turpentine 


tint— colour lightened by addition of white 


tone —darkness or lightness of a colour regardless 
of hue 


transparent pigment —pigment which lets light show 
through. Can be made to have covering power, opacity, 
by addition of white 


value— word often used as equivalent to tone — darkness 
or lightness of a colour 


varntsh —transparent colourless film applied over a 
painting to protect and enhance colours. Usually a 


resin dissolved in turpentine, but may be wax in 
turpentine 


vehtele — liquid in which pigments are ground to produce 
paint. May also refer to medium used in painting 


warm colours —colours on side of colour wheel opposite 
to blue 


wash —thin transparent film of colour. 
paint thinned with a lot of turpentine. 
as a wash over a large area 


In oil painting, 
Usually applied 
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